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Introduction 

The  transition  from  prison  to  the  street  for  many  parolees 
is,  at  best,  a  very  difficult  experience.  In  fact,  research 
shows  that  about  one  third  of  Massachusetts  parolees  are  returned 
to  prison  within  the  first  year  of  their  release.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  examine  the  perceptions  two  groups  of  Mas- 
sachusetts parolees  have  regarding  their  parole  experience.  More 
specifically,  the  study  focuses  on  the  parolee's  expectations  of 
parole,  their  relationships  with  their  parole  officers,  their 
perceived  need  for  supervision  and  their  feelings  about  their 
special  conditions  of  release. 

In  addition,  the  study  looks  at  what  the  parolees  feel  are 
their  greatest  needs,  how  they  think  parole  is  useful,  how  they 
feel  it  is  a  handicap  and  what  they  feel  are  the  biggest 
problems  they  face  during  their  parole.  Finally,  the  study 
looks  at  what  the  parolees  feel  could  be  done  to  make  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Parole  Board  a  more  helpful  and  effective  agency. 

A  study  of  this  nature  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  provides  the  parole  board  with  important  feedback  regarding 
different  aspects  of  parole  supervision  from  a  unique  source  . . . 
the  parolees;  and  second  the  interviews  give  the  parolees  a 
chance  to  share  their  experiences  and  become  more  personally  in- 
volved with  the  agency. 

Literature  Review 

Most  of  the  recent  research  involving  parolees  has  been  cen- 
tered around  predicting  risk  of  future  criminal  activity,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  community  based  programs  (house  arrest,  electronic 
monitoring,  etc.)  and  proposing  ways  that  parole  can  be  used  to 
help  alleviate  the  seriously  overcrowded  conditions  in  our 
nation's  prisons  (early  release,   intensive  supervision) . 

In  the  1960 's  and  1970 's  research  was  conducted  to  determine 
what  motivates  ex-offenders  to  terminate  their  criminal  life- 
styles and  also  to  examine  the  concerns  and  perceptions  parolees 
and  other  offenders  have  regarding  their  post-release  ex- 
periences. While  fear  of  further  incarceration,  maturation  and 
the  development  of  positive  social  ties  were  all  mentioned  as 
factors  contributing  to  a  decline  in  the  offender's  criminal 
involvement;  things  like  alienation,  lack  of  community  accept- 
ance, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  employment,  money  and 
relationships  with  family  and  friends  were  among  the  issues  most 
often  cited  by  parolees  as  causing  problems  with  their  post- 
release adjustment.  Summaries  of  past  research  examining  the 
transition  from  prison  to  the  streets  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing section. 

In  the  early  sixties  a  study  of  fifty  male  inmates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  revealed  that  the  men  had  four  main  areas  of 
concern  about  their  release  on  parole;  community  acceptance,  em- 
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ployment,  family  relationships,  and  relationships  with  police  and 
parole  officers  (Horlick,   1961) . 

Irwin  (1970)  identified  several  reasons  why  15  ex-convicts 
who  remained  out  of  prison  for  many  years,  modified  or  terminated 
their  criminal  involvement.  These  include:  (1)  fear  of  further 
imprisonment;  (2)  exhaustion  from  years  of  a  desperate  criminal 
life  and  a  deprived  prison  life;  (3)  a  reduction  in  sexual  and 
financial  expectations;  (4)  an  adequate  and  satisfying  relation- 
ship with  a  woman  and;  (5)  involvement  in  activities  such  as 
sports  or  hobbies. 

Cohen  (1972)  conducted  interviews  which  focused  on  the  needs 
and  problems  of  111  men  about  to  be  paroled  or  who  had  been 
paroled  from  Massachusetts  prisons.  The  need  areas  examined 
were:  job  training  and  placement,  educational,  financial,  coun- 
seling, social-recreational,  family  relationships,  living  ar- 
rangements, alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  medical  and  legal.  Cohen 
found  that  91%  of  the  men  had  serious  problems  in  two  or  more 
need  areas,  and  the  average  man  had  serious  problems  in  five  of 
the  eleven  need  areas. 

For  the  pre-parole  group,  85%  had  employment  needs,  66%  had 
needs  for  personal  and  supportive  counseling  and  60%  had  social- 
recreational  needs  which  involved  problems  of  social  isolation 
more  than  of  anti-social  influences.  Alcohol  abuse  was  more  of  a 
problem  than  drugs.  Not  only  did  more  men  have  problems  with  al- 
cohol than  drugs,  but  the  men  with  alcohol  problems  were  less 
likely  to  admit  the  problem  and  less  likely  to  seek  help  than 
those  with  drug  problems. 

When  asked  about  their  relationship  with  their  parole  of- 
ficer less  than  a  third  of  the  parole  group  found  the  parole  of- 
ficer interested  and  helpful.  Only  17%  of  the  parole  group 
described  a  supportive,  guiding  and  helpful  relationship,  while 
2  5%  saw  the  parole  officer  as  a  policeman  who  in  the  most  nega- 
tive sense  was  a  punitive  and  controlling  figure  (Cohen,  1972) . 

In  a  study  of  125  male  parolees  and  their  perceptions  of  the 
parole  experience,  it  was  found  that  approximately  73%  reported 
they  did  not  need  to  be  on  parole,  yet  when  asked  if  parole  had 
been  at  all  useful,  86%  reported  that  it  had.  Close  to  half  of 
these  parolees  claimed  that  parole  was  useful  in  reminding  them 
to  stay  away  from  trouble,  that  it  was  helpful  in  getting  them 
started  after  release,  it  provided  them  with  useful  advice  and 
was  useful  because  they  needed  someone  to  go  to  bat  for  them. 
Less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  parolees  felt  parole  was  useful 
in  keeping  them  working  steadily  and/or  that  parole  helped  them 
with  personal  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  45%  of  the  parolees 
felt  that  their  parole  officer  helped  them  get  a  job  and  about  a 
third  said  they  were  helped  with  family  problems  by  their  parole 
officer  (Studt,  1972). 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  parolees  felt  were  their  most 
important  needs  and  what  programs  they  thought  might  help  make 
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the  reintegration  process  more  successful,  Erickson  et  al.  (1973) 
interviewed  60  parolees.  Most  of  the  parolees  had  not  really 
given  much  thought  to  the  reasons  why  they  committed  crimes  or 
about  what  kinds  of  programs  would  be  helpful.  The  most 
frequently  cited  program  ideas  were  for  material  help  such  as 
jobs  or  money.  Several  suggested  a  living  allowance  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  Others  suggested  the  need  for  guidance, 
security  and  someone  to  whom  they  could  talk.  Some  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  an  ex-convict,  who  was  making  it  in 
the  'straight'  world,  talk  to  them.  The  parolees  indicated  that 
education,  money,  jobs,  job  training  and  a  circle  of  friends  were 
among  their  top  ranking  needs. 

Waller  (1974) ,  in  a  study  of  more  than  400  men  released  from 
a  Canadian  prison  via  parole  or  discharge,  found  that  relatively 
few  parolees  had  formed  very  close  relationships  with  their 
parole  officers,  with  the  majority  describing  their  relationship 
as  average.  When  parolees  were  asked  to  outline  the  methods  used 
to  obtain  employment,  the  parole  officer  was  never  mentioned, 
even  though  when  interviewed  parole  officers  felt  they  helped 
nearly  one-third  of  the  parolees  with  employment  shortly  after 
release.  Few  of  the  men  studied  expressed  any  real  job  satisfac- 
tion other  than  the  setting  and  the  freedom  of  having  a  job. 

Forty  percent  of  the  parolees  suggested  that  their  parole 
officer  made  no  difference  in  their  adjustment.  On  the  other 
hand,  30%  of  the  parolees  claimed  their  parole  officer  gave  them 
confidence;  was  someone  they  could  talk  to  about  problems;  was 
useful  for  advice,  and  was  a  person  you  could  reason  with.  Thir- 
teen percent  said  their  parole  officer  kept  them  in  line  and 
stopped  them  from  doing  things  they  should  not  do  (Waller,   1974) . 

Meisenhelder  (1977)  interviewed  20  incarcerated,  nonprofes- 
sional property  offenders  about  earlier  periods  of  their  lives 
when  they  temporarily  had  terminated  their  criminal  activities. 
Similar  to  Irwin's  findings,  the  motivating  factors  included  a 
fear  of  doing  more  time  in  prison  and  a  subjective  wish  to  lead  a 
more  normal  lifestyle. 

More  recently,  in  a  study  of  36  aging  ex-convicts,  Shover 
(1983)  found  that  the  motivations  to  cease  criminal  activities 
included  the  realization  that  their  criminality  had  been  an 
unproductive  enterprise  and  that  it  was  unlikely  to  change.  Con- 
trary to  the  reasons  mentioned  above  involving  a  fear  of  doing 
more  time,  most  of  these  men  were  not  really  afraid  of  going  back 
to  prison,  but  were  aware  that  time  was  diminishing  and  exhaus- 
tible and  did  not  want  to  waste  it  spent  in  prison. 

Many  of  these  men  no  longer  felt  they  wanted  or  needed  to 
strive  for  the  same  level  of  material  fulfillment  and  recognition 
they  sought  as  youths  and  were  becoming  more  content  with  jobs 
and  family  relationships.  Some  indicated  having  a  satisfying  job 
either  alone  or  combined  with  other  experiences  was  an  important 
influence  in  their  behavior.  Several  others  cited  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mutually  satisfying  relationship  with  a  woman  as  an 
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important  factor  in  straightening  out  their  lives.  Many  said 
they  were  unwilling  to  risk  losing  their  new-formed  social  ties. 
Some  of  the  offenders  who  continued  with  their  criminal  ac- 
tivities felt  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  accomplish  anything  in 
life  and  felt  prison  was  the  only  place  they  could  feel  comfort- 
able and  accepted  (Shover,   1983) . 

In  a  related  study  of  87  probationers,  Allen  (1985)  found 
that  29%  of  them  felt  there  was  nothing  useful  about  probation 
supervision.  Sixty-seven  percent  reported  receiving  benefits 
from  counseling,  encouragement  and  other  supportive  intervention. 
More  than  half,  however,  preferred  seeking  assistance  from 
sources  other  than  their  probation  officers  to  resolve  personal 
problems . 

When  asked  for  suggestions  for  improving  the  system  7  5%  of 
the  probationers  said  they  had  no  suggestions,  however,  those  who 
did  make  suggestions  touched  on  some  very  interesting  issues  and 
include  the  following:  (l)the  probation  officer  should  be  a 
client  advocate;  (2)  probation  office  should  increase  its  em- 
phasis on  employment  assistance;  (3)  PO's  should  have  more 
authority  to  act  without  the  authorization  of  the  courts  (contact 
levels) ;  (4)  incentives  for  program  compliance  should  be  provided 
(early  release  from  probation  for  good  behavior) ;  (5)  contact 
levels  should  be  based  on  client  risk  and  need  assessments  and 
not  arbitrarily  set  across  the  board;  (6)  lower  caseloads  for 
more  thorough  supervision;  (7)  closer  (more)  contacts  with 
clients;  (8) more  home  visits  and;  (9)  probation  should  benefit 
the  community  directly.  Allen  concludes  that  probationers'  input 
should  be  given  consideration  and  play  an  important  part  in  the 
redesigning  of  criminal  justice  programming. 

As  the  research  cited  above  shows,  the  parolee's  transition 
from  prison  to  the  community  is  a  constant  struggle.  Parolees 
are  anxious  about  being  accepted  in  the  community,  employment 
issues  and  relationships  with  friends  and  family.  Many  of  the 
parolees  cited  substance  abuse,  alienation  and  the  lack  of  satis- 
fying employment  as  causing  problems  in  their  post-release  ad- 
justment. A  constant  theme  found  throughout  the  studies  was  that 
parolees  experienced  unfulfilled  needs  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, counseling,  friends,  money,  education,  and  training. 

Parolees  who  did  manage  to  terminate  their  criminal  life- 
style attribute  the  change  to  things  such  as:  a  fear  of  going 
back  to  prison,  jobs,  reduced  monetary  and  material  expectations, 
the  development  of  satisfying  social  and  personal  relationships 
and  in  some  cases  just  growing  up.  Many  of  the  offenders  who 
continued  with  crime  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to  change  and  that 
doing  crime  and  being  in  prison  was  where  they  felt  the  most  com- 
fortable and  most  accepted. 

The  parolees'  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of  parole  super- 
vision reveal  a  mixed  picture.  For  some  of  the  parolees,  parole 
was  effective  in  helping  them  find  a  job,  giving  them  confidence 
and  reminding  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble.      For  others,  parole 
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was  more  of  an  inconvenience  than  a  help.  Many  of  these  latter 
parolees  felt  their  parole  officers  were  uninterested  in  them, 
provided  them  with  little  support  and  generally  made  no  dif- 
ference in  their  post-release  adjustment. 

While  the  research  does  not  provide  any  definitive  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  post-release  experience,  it  does  provide  a 
foundation  on  which  the  present  study  can  be  based.  To  this  end 
many  of  the  research  methods  and  questions  used  in  the  prior 
studies  are  incorporated  into  this  study  in  hopes  of  providing 
the  Parole  Board  with  important  information  regarding  the  parole 
experiences  of  both  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  Massachusetts 
parolee. 

Methodology 

The  Parolees 

This  study  is  based  on  interviews  conducted  with  two  groups 
of  men  who  were  paroled  from  state  prison  sentences.  The  first 
group,  the  successes,  includes  thirteen  parolees  who  were  still 
being  actively  supervised  in  the  community  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
terview. These  parolees  had  been  on  parole  for  periods  ranging 
from  ten  months  to  almost  four  years,  the  majority  having  been  on 
parole  for  less  than  two  years.  All  of  the  successes  were  in- 
terviewed in  the  community  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were  in- 
terviewed at  the  agency's  central  office. 

The  second  group,  the  parole  violators,  includes  eighteen 
parolees  who  were  recently  returned  to  prison  for  violating  the 
conditions  of  their  parole.  These  men  had  been  on  parole  for 
periods  ranging  from  eight  days  in  one  case  to  thirty  months  in 
another.  Consistent  with  prior  research  involving  Massachusetts 
parolees,  ninety  percent  of  the  violators  had  been  returned  to 
prison  within  the  first  year  of  their  release  and  half  of  them 
within  the  first  six  months.  The  eighteen  parole  violators  were 
interviewed  at  Massachusetts  prisons  where  they  were  being  held. 

Procedures 

Sample  Selection 

The  thirty-one  parolees  in  this  study  were  selected  from 
caseloads  of  parolees  supervised  out  of  one  of  the  Parole  Board's 
Greater  Boston  regional  offices.  Initially,  the  only  requirement 
for  being  considered  for  the  study  was  that  the  parolee  be  a 
state  case  who  had  either  been  on  active  supervision  for  about 
one  year  or  had  recently  been  returned  to  prison  for  violating 
the  conditions  of  his  parole.  After  selecting  the  parolees  who 
met  this  criteria,  the  potential  subjects  were  asked  by  letter  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  voluntary  interview  to 
share  their  views  of  parole. 

Parole  officers  gave  the  letters  to  fifty  active  parolees, 
and  thirty-five  violators  were  given  a  similar  letter  which  was 
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distributed  by  the  institutional  parole  staff.  Eighteen  of  the 
35  parole  violators,  who  were  contacted,  were  willing  to  par- 
ticipate. There  was,  however,  an  obvious  lack  of  interest  among 
the  parolees  who  were  on  active  supervision.  Fifty  parolees  were 
initially  invited  to  participate,  only  four  were  willing  to  be 
interviewed. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  in  randomly  selecting  active  cases, 
parole  officers  from  the  regional  office  were  asked  to  provide 
names  and  addresses  of  active  parolees  whom  they  thought  would  be 
willing  to  participate.  After  receiving  these  additional  names, 
at  least  forty  more  letters  were  sent  out  and  as  a  result  nine 
more  active  parolees  consented,  accounting  for  the  thirteen 
parolees  in  the  success  group. 

Overall,  more  than  125  parolees  had  to  be  contacted  to  find 
the  31  parolees  who  were  willing  to  be  interviewed.  As  it 
turned  out,  only  about  15%  of  the  active  cases  and  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  parole  violators  were  willing  to  be  interviewed. 
At  the  onset  of  the  project  a  sample  size  of  twenty  five  active 
cases  and  twenty  five  parole  violators  was  desired. 

The  Interview 

The  parolees  were  all  given  the  same  basic  interview  which 
included  a  number  of  questions  pertaining  to  their  social, 
criminal  and  substance  abuse  backgrounds,  as  well  as  their  ex- 
periences while  on  parole.  The  parole  violators  were  also  asked 
questions  about  the  events  leading  up  to  their  parole  revocation. 
In  addition,  the  parolees  were  each  given  five  checklists  which 
allowed  them  to: 

(1)  rank  order  their  needs 

(2)  identify  types  of  help  they  received  from  their 
parole  officers 

(3)  identify  how  they  felt  parole  was  useful 

(4)  identify  how  they  felt  parole  was  a  handicap,  and; 

(5)  identify  problems  they  experienced  during  their 
parole. 

The  checklists  used  in  this  study  were  modified  versions  of 
those  used  by  Erickson  et.  al.  in  1973  and  Studt  in  1972  to  study 
parolees    in  California. 

Sample  Description 

What  follows  is  a  brief  description  of  the  two  subgroups  in- 
volved in  this  study.  This  information  was  self -reported  and 
only  a  minimal  corroboration  effort  was  made. 

Successes 

The  successes  ranged  in  age  from  27  to  47  and  had  an  average 
age  of  34;  46%  were  married  and  54%  were  single;  85%  of  the  men 
were  white,   one  was  black  and  one  hispanic;    61%  reported  having 
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at  least  some  college  credit,  31%  were  high  school  graduates  and 
one  had  less  than  a  high  school  education.  Thirty-one  percent 
had  served  less  than  a  year  prior  to  their  parole,  8%  served  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  and  54%  had  served  more  than  two  years 
(one  parolee  served  16  years  prior  to  parole  to  the  Intensive  Su- 
pervision Program) .  Fifty-four  percent  were  serving  time  for 
crimes  against  a  person,  15%  for  property  crimes,  23%  for  drug 
related  crimes  and  one  for  gun  charges.  Almost  one  third  (31%) 
said  they  committed  the  crime  to  get  money  for  drugs. 

More  than  half  (54%)  of  the  successes  had  at  least  one  prior 
adult  commitment  and  23%  had  two  or  more;  39%  of  the  successes 
had  been  on  parole  before  and  31%  had  a  prior  parole  revocation. 
Twenty-three  percent  said  they  had  been  incarcerated  as  a 
juvenile  and  one  (8%)  said  he  had  siblings  who  had  done  time. 
Thirty-one  percent  of  the  successes  reported  using  alcohol  on  a 
daily  basis  at  some  time  prior  to  this  incarceration  and  85%  said 
they  used  drugs  prior  to  incarceration  with  60%  of  them  claiming 
they  had  been  addicted  to  heroin,  cocaine  or  both  at  some  time  in 
the  past. 

Violators 

The  violators  were  slightly  younger  than  the  successes  rang- 
ing in  age  from  21  to  41,  with  an  average  age  of  29;  78%  were 
single,  17%  were  married  and  6%  had  been  married  but  were  now 
divorced;  87%  were  white,  one  was  black  and  one  hispanic;  22% 
reported  having  some  college  credit,  39%  reported  receiving  a 
GEO,  17%  were  high  school  graduates  and  22%  had  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  violators  had  served 
more  than  two  years  prior  to  being  paroled,  17%  served  less  than 
one  year  and  27%  served  between  one  and  two  years.  Two-thirds 
(67%)  of  the  violators  were  serving  time  for  crimes  against  a 
person,  22%  for  property  crimes,  one  (6%)  for  drug-related  crime 
and  one  (6%)  for  gun  charges.  More  than  half  (55%)  said  they 
committed  the  crime  to  get  money  for  drugs. 

Two-thirds  (67%)  of  the  violators  reported  at  least  one 
prior  commitment  and  39%  had  two  or  more;  56%  had  been  on  parole 
before  and  39%  had  a  prior  parole  revocation.  One  third  of  the 
violators  reported  having  been  incarcerated  at  least  once  as  a 
juvenile  and  one  third  (33%)  said  they  had  siblings  that  have 
done  time.  Twenty-two  percent  reported  using  alcohol  on  a  daily 
basis  at  some  point  before  their  incarceration  and  all  18  of  the 
violators  said  they  used  drugs  prior  to  this  commitment  with  55% 
of  them  claiming  to  have  been  addicted  to  heroin,  cocaine  or  both 
at  some  point  prior  to  their  incarceration. 


Parol*  Supervision  in  Massachusetts 

Conditions 

Parole  is  the  process  by  which  certain  inmates  are  allowed 
to  serve  a  portion  of  their  sentence  in  the  community  under  the 
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supervision  of  a  parole  officer  and  subject  to  the  rules  of 
parole.  The  general  parole  conditions  are  that  parolees  may  not 
change  jobs  or  residence,  associate  with  persons  known  to  have  a 
criminal  record,  leave  the  state  for  more  than  2  4  hours  or  act  as 
an  informant  without  notifying  their  parole  officer.  Parolees 
are  also  responsible  for  obeying  all  laws,  making  earnest  efforts 
to  find  and  maintain  employment  or  other  program  involvement,  and 
informing  their  parole  officer  within  24  hours  of  any  new  arrest. 

In  most  cases,  parolees  are  also  subject  to  compliance  with 
special  conditions  of  release  imposed  on  them  by  the  Parole  Board 
at  the  release  hearing.  These  conditions  include  such  things  as 
abstinance  from  alcohol  and/or  drugs,  mandatory  substance  abuse 
counseling,  mandatory  participation  in  certain  programs,  etc . 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  these  conditions  can  result  in  a 
revocation  of  parole  and  a  return  to  prison. 

Contacts 

There  are  currently  five  levels  of  parole  supervison  in 
Massachusetts;  intensive,  maximum,  moderate,  minimum  and  ad- 
ministrative. 

The  Intensive  Parole  Supervision  Program  (IPS)  is  relatively 
new  and  has  been  in  operation  since  April,  1987.  This  program 
consists  of  three  phases  of  supervision  in  which  the  required 
number  of  contacts  are  gradually  reduced  as  the  parolee  completes 
each  phase.  Two  face  to  face  contacts  and  two  collateral  con- 
tacts are  required  each  week  in  Phase  I,  one  face  to  face  and  two 
collateral  contacts  each  week  in  Phase  II,  and  one  face  to  face 
contact  every  two  weeks  and  one  collateral  contact  each  week  in 
Phase  III.  Some  of  the  parolees  involved  in  the  IPS  program  are 
also  subject  to  at  least  six  random  curfew  checks  each  month. 

The  IPS  program  is  reserved  for  those  parolees  who,  because 
of  their  high  risk  profiles  or  need  for  services,  are  not  seen  by 
the  Parole  Board  as  suitable  candidates  for  traditional  parole 
supervision.  Currently,  IPS  parole  officers  work  in  teams  of  two 
and  supervise  caseloads  which  are  much  smaller  than  those  super- 
vised under  traditional  parole.  The  smaller  caseload  allows  the 
parole  officers  to  maintain  much  closer  surveillance  on  their 
parolees  and  also  allows  them  to  get  much  more  involved  with  ser- 
vicing parolees'  needs.  If  necessary,  parolees  on  IPS  can  also 
work  directly  with  the  program's  resource  developer  on  employ- 
ment, job  training  or  counseling  issues. 

As  of  July  1988,  there  were  thirty-five  parolees  in  the  IPS 
program  being  supervised  by  two  teams  of  two  parole  officers. 
The  IPS  program  is  still  in  its  developmental  stages  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Parole  Board  plans  to  expand  the  program  to  allow  ad- 
ditional eligible  parolees  exposure  to  the  structure  and  services 
offered  by  IPS. 

Maximum  supervision  is  the  level  of  supervision  under  which 
most  newly  released  parolees  are  placed  and  requires  a  minimum  of 
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one  face  to  face  contact  and  one  collateral  contact  each  month. 
Approximately  ninety  percent  of  parolees  are  placed  in  maximum 
supervision  upon  their  release  and  gradually  have  the  level  of 
supervision  reduced  as  it  is  merited. 

Moderate  supervision  requires  a  minimum  of  one  face  to  face 
and  one  collateral  contact  every  three  months.  Minimum  supervi- 
sion requires  one  face  to  face  contact  every  six  months  and  one 
collateral  every  three  months.  Administrative  supervision 
requires  that  the  parolee  report  by  mail  once  every  six  months; 
prompt  notification  of  changes  at  work  and  home  etc.  and  periodic 
face  to  face  visits  to  the  regional  office. 

As  of  July,  1988,  55  parole  officers  were  responsible  for 
the  supervision  of  4,115  parolees  on  active  caseloads  and  in- 
volved with  another  987  parolees  on  warrant  caseloads  throughout 
Massachusetts.  These  figures  do  not  include  35  intensive 

parole  cases  or  42  parolees  involved  in  the  agency's  Masscapp 
Program  (designed  for  physically  and  mentally  disabled  parolees) . 
As  it  stands  now,  parole  officers  in  Massachusetts  are  respon- 
sible for  supervising  caseloads  that  average  about  75  active 
parolees  and  an  additional  18  warrant  cases.  The  majority  of  the 
parolees  are  state  cases,  on  maximum  supervision  and  include  many 
incarcerated  for  crimes  against  a  person. 
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Findings 


Because  the  study  was  exploratory  in  nature  and  there  were 
only  a  limited  number  (31)  of  parolees  interviewed,  the  findings 
reported  here  should  be  considered  as  tentative  and  not  neces- 
sarily representative  of  the  total  parole  population. 

Parole  Expectations 

To  elicit  information  regarding  the  parolee's  expectations 
about  parole,  they  were  asked  what  they  had  anticipated  parole  to 
be  like  prior  to  their  release.  Some  of  their  responses 
included:  "on  a  leash",  "a  helpful  experience",  "an  opportunity 
to  straighten  out",  "aggravation",  and  "much  tougher  than  it 
was . " 

Because  almost  half  (48%)  of  the  parolees  had  been  on  parole 
at  least  once  before,  many  of  them  said  they  expected  to  be  seen 
once  a  month  and  monitored  for  compliance  with  their  special  con- 
ditions of  release.  Within  this  same  group,  however,  were  some 
parolees  who  expected  this  parole  to  be  much  more  involved  in 
terms  of  contacts  and  general  supervision  because  of  their  past 
failure  on  parole.  For  example,  one  parolee  said  he  expected 
more  supervision  this  time  because  he  had  been  arrested  for  drunk 
driving  and  had  his  last  parole  revoked.  Another  felt  this  parole 
would  involve  closer  surveillance  because  he  was  paroled  from  a 
maximum  security  facility.  Overall,  almost  one  third  of  the 
parolees  said  that  they  had  expected  their  parole  to  have  been 
much  more  involved  than  it  actually  was.  Some  parolees  who  felt 
this  way  described  it  like  this: 

"I  thought  I  would  be  on  a  leash  with  more 
contacts  and  urine  tests." 

"I  thought  parole  would  be  heavier  surveillance 
and  more  strict.     I  was  even  expecting  the  cops 
to  give  me  a  hard  time." 

Another  parolee  said  he  expected  parole  to  go  smoothly,  like 
a  long  furlough;  others  said  they  expected  parole  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  better  themselves  and  provide  some  of  the  help  they 
would  need  to  get  their  lives  straightened  out.      For  example: 

"I  had  high  expectations  for  parole.     I  expected 
a  parole  officer  who  would  treat  me  like  a 
friend  and  be  there  when  I  needed  help  or  advice." 

"I  expected  help,  understanding  and  some  kind 
of  guidance  from  parole." 

"I  expected  strict  enforcement  of  my  parole 
conditions  and  to  be  able  to  work  with  my 
parole  officer  on  problems." 
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Two  of  the  parolees  said  they  didn't  have  any  idea  of  what  to 
expect  from  parole,  while  a  parole  violator  said  he  expected  his 
parole  to  end  with  a  revocation. 

"When  I  was  paroled  I  only  had  six  months  left 
to  wrap  up  my  sentence.  I  was  looking  forward 
to  getting  high  [drugs]  and  didn't  make  any 
real  attempt  to  stay  clean." 

A  successful  parolee  who  was  paroled  to  the  Intensive  Super- 
vision Program  said  he  had  met  with  the  IPS's  staff  prior  to 
release  and  knew  he  would  be  closely  monitored  by  a  team  of  two 
parole  officers  and  have  to  abide  by  a  nightly  curfew. 

The  results  of  this  exercise  indicates  that  it  wasn't  really 
clear  to  a  lot  of  the  parolees  what  parole  was  actually  going  to 
be  like.  Even  some  of  the  parolees  who  had  been  on  parole  before 
were  not  sure  what  to  expect.  The  results  also  suggest  that  some 
of  the  parolees  were  prepared  for  and  expected  parole  to  play  a 
much  bigger  part  in  their  lives  than  it  actually  did.  These 
findings  suggest  that  the  agency  should  be  more  explicit  in  terms 
of  letting  parolees  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from  the  parole 
experience  and  when  possible,  to  get  more  involved  with  those 
parolees  who  are  expecting  it  and  perhaps  need  it. 

Parolee  and  Parole  Officer  Relations 

To  examine  the  relationship  parolees  had  with  their  parole 
officers,  they  were  asked  questions  on  four  related  topics.  The 
topics  included:  (1)  how  they  rated  their  relationship  with  their 
parole  officer,  (2)  whether  or  not  the  parole  officer  was  help- 
ful, supportive,  and  interested  in  them,  (3)  the  kinds  of  help 
they  received  from  the  parole  officer  and  (4)  whether  they  felt 
their  parole  officer  was  more  like  a  social  worker  or  police  of- 
ficer. 

To  rate  their  relationship  with  their  parole  officer,  the 
parolees  were  shown  a  Likert  Scale  with  the  possible  responses  of 
"very  good,  good,  average,  poor  or  very  poor",  and  asked  to  iden- 
tify the  response  which  best  described  their  relationship  with 
their  parole  officer.  Table  1  on  the  following  page  depicts  this 
information. 
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Table  1 
Parolee  Relationships 
with  Parole  Officers 


Relationship 
with  Parole 
Officer 

Successes 
% 

Violators 
% 

Combined 
% 

Very  Good 

46% 

28% 

35% 

Good 

46% 

28% 

35% 

Average 

0% 

22% 

13% 

Poor 

8% 

0% 

3% 

Very  Poor 

0% 

6% 

3% 

None 

0% 

17% 

10% 

As  table  1  shows,  seventy  percent  of  the  parolees  indicated 
they  had  a  good  or  very  good  relationship,  13%  reported  their 
relationship  to  be  average,  and  only  6%  said  it  was  poor  or  very 
poor.  Ten  percent  of  the  parolees  felt  they  hadn't  developed 
enough  of  a  relationship  with  their  parole  officer  to  respond. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  successes 
reported  a  good  or  very  good  relationship  than  violators.  What 
is  surprising  is  that  more  than  half  (56%)  of  the  violators 
reported  a  good  or  very  good  relationship  with  their  parole  of- 
ficer and  only  6%  of  them  reported  negative  relations. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  many  of  the  violators  describing 
a  good  relationship  with  their  parole  officers  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  back  in  prison.  Many  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
reason  they  were  back  in  prison  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
parole  officer  or  parole  for  that  matter.  These  parolees  were 
very  much  aware  and  some  even  mentioned  that  they  themselves  had 
"screwed  upH  their  parole. 

The  three  parolees  making  up  the  "none"  category  depicted  in 
table  1  were  all  parole  violators  and  include  one  parolee  who 
said  he  didn't  feel  he  developed  any  kind  of  a  relationship  with 
his  parole  officer.  The  other  two  said  they  didn't  see  their 
parole  officer  enough  to  form  any  kind  of  relationship.  One  of 
these  parolees  said  he  saw  his  parole  officer  only  once,  when  he 
was  at  pre-release.  This  parolee  was  returned  to  prison  eight 
days  after  being  paroled  for  an  alcohol  related  crime.  The  other 
parolee  said  that  after  an  initial  contact,  his  parole  officer 
was  transferred  and  he  had  no  further  contact  with  parole  until 
he  was  returned  to  prison  two  months  later.  Both  of  these 
parolees  implied  that  heavier  surveillance  at  the  time  of  their 
release  and  shortly  thereafter  may  have  made  a  difference  in 
their  eventual  parole  outcome. 
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The  second  part  of  this  section  further  examined  parolee  and 
parole  officer  relations  by  asking  the  parolees  to  describe  their 
parole  officers  in  terms  of  being  helpful,  not  helpful;  suppor- 
tive, not  supportive;  and  interested  in  them,  not  interested  in 
them.  In  addition,  the  parolees  were  given  the  option  to  respond 
"neither"  when  the  given  reponse  choices  were  not  useful  for 
describing  their  parole  officer. 

Prior  research  with  Massachusetts  parolees  found  that  less 
than  a  third  of  the  parolees  found  their  parole  officers  to  be 
interested  and  helpful  (Cohen,  1972) .  The  results  of  this  study, 
however,  show  that  more  than  half  (55%)  the  parolees  described 
their  parole  officers  as  helpful,  66%  felt  they  were  supportive 
and  59%  said  they  seemed  interested  in  them.  A  higher  percent- 
age of  the  successes  than  violators  described  their  parole  of- 
ficers in  this  way. 

The  parolees  who  felt  that  their  parole  officers  were  help- 
ful, supportive  and  interested  used  descriptions  such  as:  "he 
treated  me  with  respect" ,  "provided  useful  advice" ,  "gave  me  a 
break",  "made  me  feel  comfortable",  "was  easy  to  talk  to", 
"helped  me  with  a  problem"  or  "was  understanding."  One  parolee 
who  was  transferred  from  another  state  said  that  if  all  parole 
officers  were  like  his,  more  people  would  make  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  not  all  parolees  felt  this  way.  There 
was  also  a  small  proportion  of  parolees  who  said  that  their 
parole  officers  were  not  helpful  (16%),  not  supportive  (13%)  and 
not  interested  in  them  (10%) .  One  successful  parolee  feeling 
this  way  described  his  parole  officer  as  follows: 

"  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  compassion 
for  parolees.    When  he  makes  a  home  visit 
it  seems  like  he's  just  their  to  do  his  job 
as  fast  as  he  can  and  then  get  out  of  there." 

A  parole  violator  who  felt  this  way  said: 

"  He  was  doing  his  job  and  didn't  have  much 
faith  in  me.     This  was  probably  because  I 
have  a  history  of  incarcerations  and  drug 
abuse,  but  still  he  didn't  take  me  at  face 
value. " 

In  addition  to  the  two  groups  mentioned  above,  there  were 
still  other  parolees  who  felt  that  their  parole  officers  acted 
indifferently  towards  them  and  were  neither  helpful  nor  unhelpful 
(28%) ;  neither  supportive  nor  unsupportive  (17%) ;  and  neither  in- 
terested nor  disinterested  in  them  (28%) .  These  parolees  seemed 
to  feel  that  their  parole  officers  were  just  doing  their  job  and 
not  really  doing  anything  to  hurt  them,  but  then  again,  not  doing 
anything  to  help  them. 

The  third  part  of  this  section  examined  the  parolees'  per- 
ceptions of  the  kinds  of  help  they  received  from  their  parole  of- 
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ficers.  In  a  study  conducted  by  Studt  (1972)  parolees  were 
given  a  list  of  "helpful"  activities  which  could  be  provided  by  a 
parole  officer  and  asked  to  indicate  which  kinds  of  help,  if  any, 
they  had  received.  That  procedure  was  replicated  in  this  study 
except  that  an  additional  item;  "[parole  officer]  helped  me  stay 
out  of  trouble  by  enforcing  parole  rules"  was  added  to  the  list. 
The  results  of  this  survey  appear  in  Table  2 . 


Table  2 
Perceptions  of  Help 
Received  from  Parole  Officer 


Type  of  Help 

Successes 

% 

Violators 
% 

Combi 
% 

Stay  out  of  trouble  by 

enforcing  Parole  Rules.. 

 31% 

39% 

35% 

 23% 

27% 

26% 

 15% 

17% 

16% 

 23% 

11% 

16% 

 23% 

11% 

16% 

 15% 

11% 

13% 

,  8% 

11% 

10% 

,  8% 

6% 

6% 

,  0% 

11% 

6% 

,  8% 

6% 

6% 

 31% 

22% 

26% 

As  table  2  shows,  the  most  frequently  cited  types  of  help 
received  from  their  parole  officers  by  both  the  successes  and  the 
violators,  were  helped  to  "stay  out  of  trouble  by  enforcing 
parole  rules"  (35%),  and  "help  with  making  decisions"  (26%). 
Almost  one  quarter  of  the  successes  also  said  their  parole  of- 
ficers had  helped  them  with  "family  problems"  and  a  quarter  said 
they  helped  them  with  "managing  their  social  life."  Overall,  one 
quarter  (26%)  of  the  parolees  said  they  didn't  receive  any  of  the 
listed  types  of  help,  with  a  higher  pecentage  of  successes  (31%) 
compared  to  violators  (22%)  responding  this  way. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  successes  who  said 
that  they  received  no  help,  also  mentioned  that  they  didn't 
really  need  any  of  the  types  of  help  that  were  listed,  and  that 
some  of  the  violators  who  reported  receiving  no  help  had  only 
seen  their  parole  officers  once  prior  to  their  revocation. 

The  last  part  of  this  section  focuses  on  the  parolees'  per- 
ceptions of  their  parole  officer  as  service  providers  or  law  en- 
forcers. Parolees  were  asked  if  they  saw  their  parole  officer 
more  as  a  police  officer  or  as  a  social  worker. 

This  issue  has  recently  been  the  source  of  much  debate  at 
the  Massachusetts  Parole  Board.  Since  parole  officers  are  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  roles  of  both  a  social  worker  and  a  police  of- 
ficer the  dilemma  involves  the  priority  that  should  be  given  each 
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role.  Because  the  parole  board's  first  consideration  when 
releasing  inmates  to  parole  supervision  is  the  public's  safety, 
parole  officers  attempt  to  control  certain  behaviors  by  enforcing 
special  conditions  of  release  and  beginning  the  revocation 
proceedings  for  parolees  who  fail  to  comply.  The  parole  officers 
are  also,  however,  obliged  to  assist  parolees  with  their  com- 
munity adjustment  by  providing  the  support  and  services  that  are 
needed  for  parolees  to  be  successful.  Often  times  this  creates  a 
"Catch-22"  situation  for  parolees  who  may  feel  the  need  to  talk 
with  their  parole  officer  about  certain  problems  (i.e.  drug  or 
alcohol  slips) ,  but  are  reluctant  to  do  so  because  they  fear  the 
possible  consequences.  Although  this  exercise  is  unlikely  to 
resolve  this  dilemma,  the  perceptions  parolees  have  regarding 
their  parole  officer  are  interesting  and  a  breakdown  is  depicted 
in  Table  3. 


Table  3 

Perceptions  of  Parole  Officer: 
Police  Officer  or  Social  worker 


Perception 

Successes 

% 

Violators 
% 

Combined 

% 

Police  officer 

15% 

39% 

29% 

Social  worker 

69% 

50% 

58% 

Both 

15% 

0% 

6% 

Don't  know 

0% 

11% 

6% 

Table  3  shows  that  more  than  half  (58%)  of  the  parolees  said 
their  parole  officers  were  more  like  social  workers,  less  than  a 
third  (29%)  said  they  were  more  like  police,  and  two  parolees 
(6%)  said  their  parole  officers  seemed  like  both  a  social  worker 
and  a  police  officer.  Not  surprisingly,  a  higher  percentage  of 
successes  (69%)  than  violators  (50%)  saw  their  parole  officers  as 
social  workers.  This  finding  is  understandable  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  parole  officers  are  less  likely  to  have  to  act  as 
law  enforcers  with  parolees  who  are  having  a  successful  adjust- 
ment, than  they  might  have  to  act  with  parolees  who  have  violated 
the  conditions  of  their  parole. 

When  describing  why  they  were  more  like  social  workers  some 
of  the  parolees  said  that  their  parole  officer  "didn't  come  on 
like  gangbusters" ,  "didn't  assume  an  authority  figure",  and 
"didn't  act  like  a  cop."  Instead,  the  parole  officers  were  per- 
ceived as  helpful,  as  providing  support  and  advice,  and  showing 
an  interest  in  them.  Some  described  their  parole  officers  as 
"more  like  a  friend"  or  "someone  you  could  count  on  if  you  needed 
something  or  if  you  just  had  to  talk."  One  successful  parolee, 
who  was  being  supervised  in  IPS  said: 
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"Having  spent  16  years  in  prison  and  getting 
into  my  share  of  trouble  along  the  way,  I 
don't  usually  have  much  good  to  say  about 
the  system,  but  those  IPS  guys  were  good  people 
who  really  seemed  to    be  concerned  about  me." 

A  parole  violator,    who  saw  his  parole  officer  as   a  social 
worker  said: 


"He  would  visit  me  at  my  house  and  I  could  talk 
to  him.     I  felt  like  he  was  a  fair  guy.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  about  a  new  arrest  I  had 
but  I  was  afraid  of  the  consequences." 


A  success  said, 


"He  doesn't  express  an  authority  figure,  we  have 
a  good  rapport  and  he  shows  he's  concerned. 
When  he  asks  me  how  I'm  doing  he  really  means  it." 

Many  of  the  parolees  who  saw  their  parole  officers  more  as 
police  than  social  workers  described  them  as  indifferent  to  them 
as  people.  They  used  expressions  such  as:  "just  doing  their 
job"  and  seemingly  "more  interested  in  monitoring  them  than  help- 
ing them  out  with  their  lives."  One  third  of  these  parolees  men- 
tioned that  their  parole  officers  tried  to  get  them  to  inform  on 
their  friends  or  other  people.  One  violator  described  it  like 
this: 


"The  only  time  I  saw  him  he  interrogated  me 
about  my  friends  like  a  cop.     Then  he  asked 
me  what  he  could  do  for  me  in  terms  of  services" 


Two  successful  parolees,  said  that  their  parole  officers 
seemed  to  be  both  social  workers  and  police  officers.  One  of 
them,  a  first  time  offender  said; 

"At  first  he  acted  like  a  cop  and  didn't 
seem  to  trust  me.     I  was  committed  for 
drugs  sales  and  because  of  this  he  thought 
I  was  just  another  drug  case.  It  was  almost 
as  though  he  felt  I  would  be  getting  into 
trouble  again.     After  a  while  he    saw  that 
I  was  doing  good  working,  and  with  my  family 
and  he  would  sit  down  and  talk  to  to  me  like 
a  social  worker." 


The   other   parolee   who   saw  his  parole   officer   as  assuming 
both  roles  described  him  in  the  following  way: 

"He's  been  more  of  a  social  worker  when 
dealing  with  me,  but  when  he  talks 
about  other  parolees  I  can  definitely  see 
the  cop  side  of  him." 
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Some  of  the  responses  gathered  in  this  survey  suggest  that 
the  way  a  parole  officer  is  perceived  by  parolees  may  very  well 
depend  on  the  parolee's  behavior.  If  the  parolee  acts  irrespon- 
sibly it's  the  parole  officer's  job  to  let  him  know  he  is  on 
parole  by  enforcing  the  rules.  If  the  parolee  is  following  the 
rules  and  staying  out  of  trouble,  there's  no  need  for  the  parole 
officer  to  act  as  a  law  enforcer.  Perhaps  one  of  the  successes 
put  it  best  when  he  said: 

"the  potential  was  there  for  him  to  be  either, 
and  how  he  was  seemed  to  depend  on  my  actions." 

The  results  of  this  section  on  parolee  and  parole  officer 
relations  show  that  although  a  small  percentage  of  parolees 
report  that  they  don't  get  along  with  their  parole  officers,  the 
majority  have  developed  a  good  relationship.  Most  parolees  found 
their  parole  officer  to  be  helpful,  supportive,  and  interested  in 
them.  Further,  three  quarters  of  them  were  able  to  identify 
specific  areas  in  which  the  parole  officers  provided  help,  and 
the  majority  perceived  their  parole  officer  more  as  a  social 
worker  than  a  police  officer. 

Parolees'  Perceived 
Need  for  Supervision 

To  elicit  information  regarding  the  perceived  need  for  su- 
pervision, the  parolees  were  asked  if  they  felt  that  they  needed 
to  be  on  parole.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  similar  to  prior 
research  in  which  73%  of  a  sample  of  California  parolees  said 
they  didn't  need  to  be  on  parole.  As  table  4  shows  almost  two- 
thirds  (65%)  of  the  parolees  in  this  study  said  they  didn't  feel 
the  need  to  be  on  parole.  Only  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
violators  (39%)  than  successes  (31%)   felt  the  need  for  parole. 


Table  4 
Meed  for  Supervision 
by  Type  of  Parolee 


Need  Succesess  Violators  Combined 
Parole  $  |  % 

Yes  31%  39%  35% 

No  69%  61%  65% 

Total  100%  100%  100% 


Parolees  who  felt  they  needed  parole  supervision  saw  parole 
as  either  a  helpful  service  that  provides  structure  in  their 
lives  or  they  saw  it  as  a  deterrent  that  helps  keep  them  out  of 
trouble.  For  example,  a  success  who  felt  he  needed  parole  su- 
pervision said: 
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"I  needed  something  to  keep  me  aware  of 
staying  out  of  trouble.     Parole  makes  me 
realize  that  it  isn't  a  game  and  if  you 
screw  up  you  are  going  back  to  jail." 

And  as  a  violator  put  it; 

"I  needed  a  slow  transition.     You're  still 
doing  time  and  everybody  should  be  on 
parole  for  a  while  after  their  release." 

The  parolees  who  felt  that  they  didn't  need  parole  supervi- 
sion perceived  parole  as  being  something  that  was  not  really 
necessary  or  as  a  parole  violator  put  it,  "just  plain  aggrava- 
tion." These  parolees  did  not  act  as  though  they  were  still 
serving  their  sentence  in  the  community. 

Among  the  explanations  given  by  those  parolees  feeling  that 
it  was  an  unnecessary  service  are: 

"I  felt  that  I  could  handle  myself  and 
if  I  needed  something  I  could  get  it 
myself.     Parole  to  me  is  counseling 
and  I  didn't  really  need  it  after  release." 

"Because  of  physical  restrictions  [bad  back] 
I  wasn't  really  going  anywhere.     I  don't 
have  any  conditions  and  don't  see  the  need 
to  take  up  the  P.O.'s  time  when  it  could 
be  used  for  someone  else  who  might  really  need  it." 

"They  didn't  really  do  anything  and  it  didn't 
make  any  difference.     I  was  staying  out  of 
trouble  anyway." 

The  parolees  who  saw  parole  more  in  terms  of  aggravation 
felt  it  added  unnecessary  pressure  in  their  lives  and  had 
responses  such  as: 

"I  had  been  on  work  release  for  three  months 
prior  to  release  and  felt  I  had  fulfilled 
my  obligation.     I  didn't  need  the  aggrava- 
tion of  seeing  a  parole  officer." 

"It  was  just  another  thing  I  had  to  worry 
about.     I  didn't  really  feel  free."  and, 

"I  had  already  paid  my  dues." 

To  further  examine  the  perceived  need  for  supervision 
parolees  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  on  a  related  topic, 
special  conditions  of  parole.  In  addition  to  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  parole,  eighty-four  percent  of  the  parolees  in  this 
study  were  assigned  special  conditions  of  release.  The  majority 
reported  that  they  were  suppose  to  abstain  from  drugs  and  alcohol 
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and  many  said  they  were  mandated  to  attend  mandatory  substance 
abuse  counseling.  Special  conditions  imposed  less  frequently 
were  mandatory  residential  placement  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  must  complete  the  program,  participation  in  Alcoholics  or 
Narcotics  Anonymous,  urine  testing,  and  curfews. 

The  parolees  were  asked  if  they  considered  their  special 
conditions  to  be  a  help  or  hindrance.  How  the  parolees  responded 
seemed  to  be  related  to  their  current  parole  status.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  successes  said  their  conditions  were  helpful,  com- 
pared to  only  31%  of  the  violators.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
half  (44%)  of  the  violators  said  their  conditions  of  release  were 
a  hindrance,  while  none  of  the  successes  felt  this  way.  This  in- 
formation is  depicted  in  table  5. 


Table  5 
Parolee  Perceptions 
of  Special  Conditions 


Parolee  Succesess  Violators  Combined 
Perception  |  1  %  


Help  70%  31%  46% 

Hindrance  0%  44%  27% 

Neither  30%  19%  23% 

Both  0%  6%  4% 

Total  100%  100%  100% 


Some  of  the  parolees  who  felt  their  special  conditions  were 
helpful  mentioned  that  mandatory  counseling  helped  them  stay  away 
from  drugs,  while  others  felt  the  conditions  serve  as  a  mild 
deterrent  and  helped  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble.  A  successful 
parolee  who  felt  this  way  said, 

"the  conditions  let  you  know  what  you 
can  and  can't  do  and  it's  right  there 
in  black  and  white." 

Some  parolees  who  felt  the  conditions  were  a  hindrance  men- 
tioned that  the  conditions  were  relatively  useless  unless  the 
person  really  wants  to  be  helped.  As  one  violator  describes  his 
situation; 

"the  conditions  created  pressure  and  aggravation. 
I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  counseling  and  I  had 
to  cover  up  and  lie  to  my  parole  officer.  The 
only  way  counseling  can  be  effective  is  if  it's 
by  choice,  otherwise  it's  useless." 
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Thirty  percent  of  the  successes  and  19%  of  the  violators 
expressed  indifference  towards  their  conditions  claiming  their 
conditions  were  neither  a  help  nor  a  hindrance.  One  parolee 
said; 

"I  just  live  with  them  (conditions) .     I  enjoy 
the  counseling  but  because  some  of  my  close 
friends  have  criminal  records  I  have  had 
some  problems  with  the  association  rule.  Some- 
times I  feel  like  I'm  living  in  Russia." 

A  parole  violator  whose  parole  officer  was  transferred  after 
their  first  contact  and  who  felt  his  conditions  were  neither 
helpful  nor  a  hindrance  said: 

"The  conditions  may  have  been  helpful  if 
they  were  enforced.     But  after  my  initial 
contact  with  my  parole  officer  I  didn't 
see  any  parole  people  till  I  was  revoked." 

When  asked,  eighty  percent  of  the  successes  said  they  com- 
plied with  their  conditions  and  20%  said  they  "somewhat"  com- 
plied. One  of  the  successes  who  said  he  somewhat  complies  said 
he  goes  to  counseling,  but  also  smokes  pot  and  drinks  on  occa- 
sion. The  other  success  said  "  I  attend  counseling  and  meet- 
ings, but  I  have  used  coke  and  heroin  during  this  parole."  This 
parolee  said  that  things  had  been  going  good  recently  and  he  had 
been  clean  for  about  a  month,  but  he  also  mentioned  when  things 
aren't  going  so  good  its  much  harder  for  him  to  stay  off  the 
drugs . 

Not  surprisingly,  less  than  a  third  (31%)  of  the  parole 
violators  said  they  complied  with  their  special  parole  condi- 
tions, another  third  (31%)  said  they  didn't  comply,  and  38%  said 
they  "sort  of"  complied. 

One  parole  violator  when  asked  if  he  complied  with  his  con- 
ditions laughed  and  said: 

"  No  far  from  it.     I  was  out  drinking  every 
night  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Rather  than  complying  with  the  conditions 
I'd  say  I  abused  them." 

Some  of  the  parolees  who  said  that  they  had  somewhat  com- 
plied with  their  conditions  felt  they  were  doing  alright  until 
they  either  got  arrested  or  got  involved  in  the  drug  scene  again. 
After  being  arrested,  many  of  the  parolees  said  they  knew  they 
would  be  coming  back  and  they  just  gave  up  trying. 

When  asked  if  their  conditions  were  imposed  or  monitored  by 
their  parole  officers,  almost  two-thirds  (62%)  of  the  parolees 
said  they  were,  31%  said  they  were  not,  and  two  of  the  parolees 
said  some  conditions  were  and  others  were  not.  Interestingly, 
90%  of  the  successes  said  their  conditions  were  monitored,  com- 
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pared  to  only  about  half  of  the  violators.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  method  of  monitoring  the  conditions  was  written  or  ver- 
bal verification  from  counselors  and  to  a  lesser  extent  urine 
testing. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  indicates  that  there  is  some 
confusion  among  parolees  in  regards  to  their  special  conditions 
of  release.  While  many  of  the  parolees  perceived  the  conditions 
as  helpful,  there  were  many  others  who  felt  indifferent  about  the 
conditions  and  still  others  who  felt  their  conditions  were  a 
hindrance.  Some  of  the  parolees  never  intended  to  comply  with 
their  conditions,  and  felt  anxious  that  they  would  have  to  cover- 
up  and  lie  to  their  parole  officers.  It  also  appears  that  in 
many  instances  the  conditions  were  not  enforced,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  violators.  For  parole  supervision  to  be  effec- 
tive the  Parole  Board  has  to  send  a  message  to  these  parolees 
that  their  conditions  will  be  enforced  and  if  they  don't  comply 
they  will  be  returned  to  prison. 

Problems  after  Release 

Prior  research  shows  that  upon  release  from  prison  most 
parolees  face  problems  ranging  from  a  lack  of  money  to  serious 
substance  abuse  problems.  To  get  an  idea  of  what  this  group  of 
parolees  felt  presented  them  with  the  biggest  problems  after 
release,  they  were  given  two  lists  of  items  that  could  possibly 
cause  problems  and  asked  to  identify  the  ones  that  applied  to 
them.  The  two  lists  were  combined  and  table  6  shows  the  per- 
centages of  parolees  who  identified  each  of  the  problem  causing 
factors . 


Table  6 
Factors  Causing  Problems 
During  this  Parole 


Problem 

Causing  Factors 

Successes 

% 

Violators 
% 

Combined 
% 

 15% 

50% 

35% 

50% 

35% 

50% 

35% 

 23% 

33% 

29% 

 23% 

22% 

23% 

,  8% 

27% 

19% 

,  8% 

22% 

16% 

,  8% 

22% 

16% 

 15% 

17% 

16% 

,  8% 

17% 

13% 

Living  with  girf friend. , 

,  8% 

23% 

13% 

0% 

16% 

Consistent  with  prior  research,   the  factors  identified  most 
often  by   the  parolees   as   causing  problems   during   their  parole 
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are;  status  as  an  offender,  drugs,  friends,  money,  and  a  place  to 
live.  Table  6  also  shows,  and  not  surprisingly,  that  higher  per- 
centages of  violators  than  successes  experienced  problems  with 
almost  all  of  the     factors  cited  by  the  parolees. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  parole  violators  cited  their  status  as 
an  offender  as  causing  problems.  In  many  cases,  the  parole 
violators  said  they  were  harassed  by  police  for  what  they  felt 
was  their  past  criminal  involvement.  One  violator  put  it  this 
way; 

"Even  though  I  was  staying  out  of  trouble 
by  working  and  going  to  school,  they  (police) 
seemed  to  think  I  was  always  up  to  something. 
It  might  have  been  because  me  and  my  girl 
both  had  nice  cars  or  because  my  brother  is 
on  intensive  parole,  I'm  not  sure,  but  the 
police  always  gave  me  a  hard  time." 

Another  violator  said, 

"The  police  were  out  to  get  me  because  I 
beat  a  case  they  were  really  trying 
to  push.     They  used  to  drive  by  me  slow 
and  one  of  the  cops  would  j  ingle  his  hand- 
cuffs at  me." 

Two  of  the  successes  also  mentioned  their  status  as  an  of- 
fender caused  them  some  problems  after  release.  One  said  when  he 
first  got  out  his  status  got  in  the  way  of  his  getting  jobs. 

"When  I  first  got  out  I  used  to  write  down 
on  the  employment  application  that  I  had 
priors.     This  caused  problems  for  me  because 
I  didn't  want  just  anyone  to  know." 

The  other  success  said  his  parole  status  caused  him  problems 
because  he  wasn't  suppose  to  associate  with  certain  friends  be- 
cause of  their  criminal  records.  He  said  this  occasionally 
brought  on  problems  with  his  parole  officer. 

As  might  be  expected,  drug  use  was  also  a  factor  parolees 
cited  most  often  as  causing  them  problems.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  all  the  parolees  and  half  of  the  parole  violators  said  that 
drugs  were  a  problem  during  their  parole.  One  success  said  he 
was  using  cocaine  and  heroin  while  he  was  at  pre-release  and  was 
strung  out  when  he  was  paroled.  Four  months  into  his  parole  he 
said  he  got  a  handle  on  his  problem  and  became  actively  involved 
with  Narcotics  Anonymous  and  has  been  clean  now  for  over  a  year. 

A  violator  who  said  he  had  been  a  heroin  addict  for  years 
describes  his  experience: 
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"  My  wife  and  I  are  both  addicts.  We 
were  getting  legitimate  prescriptions 
for  painkillers  from  doctors  and  every- 
thing was  going  fine  until  the  prescrip- 
tions just  weren't  enough.     Then  I  was  out 
stealing  again  to  maintain  my  habit." 

In  addition  to  status  as  an  offender  and  drugs,  almost  one 
quarter  (23%)  of  all  the  parolees  and  half  of  the  violators  said 
friends  or  bad  associates  were  a  source  of  problems  after 
release.  The  results  suggest  that  for  many  of  the  parolees,  the 
problems  they  have  with  friends  and  drugs  are  problems  that  in 
many  cases  go  hand  in  hand.  Some  parolees  felt  that  their 
friends  were  very  negative  influences  and  in  certain  situations 
would  try  to  bring  the  parolee  down  and  entice  them  to  use 
drugs.  One  success  who  had  completed  a  residential  drug  program 
related  this  experience: 

"  When  I  was  in  the  drug  program  my  friends 
used  to  pull  up    in  front  of  the  place  high 
on  drugs  and  booze  and  yell  for  me  to  come  out. 
When  I  came  to  the  door  they  would  try  to  per- 
suade me  to  leave  the  program" . 

One  of  the  violators  who  was  returned  for  selling  cocaine, 
simply  said  his  "friends  were  all  idiots.  When  I  got  sent  away 
they  seemed  to  be  doing  alright,  but  when  I  got  out  they  were  all 
free-basing  cocaine  and  kept  pressuring  me  to  use  it  with  them." 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  consistent  with  prior  re- 
search and  show  that  parolees  face  a  variety  of  problems  after 
their  release.  The  results  also  point  out  the  importance  for  su- 
pervising parolees  for  such  things  as  drug  abuse  and  association. 
Problems  many  parolees  face  at  some  point  during  their  parole. 

The  Parolees  Perception  of  Needs 

When  asked  in  an  open-ended  question  what  parolees  felt  they 
needed  most  at  the  time  of  their  release,  the  responses  ranged 
from  money  to  just  being  left  alone.  The  needs  mentioned  most 
often  were  a  good  job,  money,  girlfriend/wife,  time  to  relax  and 
staying  away  from  drugs  and  bad  influences.  Some  parolees  said 
that  they  didn't  really  feel  they  needed  anything  when  they  were 
released.     For  example,  one  parolee  said, 

"I  felt  I  had  pretty  much  everything  I 
needed.     I  was  working  at  pre-release 
and  going  to  school.  I  also  had  money, 
a  home  and  a  car . " 

Another  parolee,  who  didn't  care  for  parole,  said  what  he 
needed  most  was  to  be  able  to  live  his  own  life  and  be  left  alone 
without  the  pressure  of  any  conditions  or  supervision. 

In  addition  to  asking  the  parolees  what  they  needed,  each 
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was  given  a  list  of  15  needs  and  asked  to  rank  them  according  to 
which  ones  they  felt  they  needed  the  most  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  community.  Part  of  the  list  had  previously  been  used 
by  Erickson  et  al.  in  a  1973  study  of  California  parolees.  Three 
additional  needs,  counseling,  option  to  make  own  decisions,  and 
staying  away  from  bad  influences,  were  added  to  the  list  by  the 
author  and  a  member  of  the  parole  staff,  who  reviewed  the  study 
proposal.  The  results  of  the  parolees'  responses  are  shown  in 
table  7. 


Table  7 

Parolee's  Rank  Order  of  Needs 

 Successes      Violators  Combined 


1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

 4 

5 

4 

 6 

4 

5 

Staying  Away  from  Bad  Influences... 

 9 

3 

6 

.  .  .11 

7 

7 

12 

8 

9 

9 

.  .  .12 

8 

10 

 7 

11 

11 

10 

12 

 8 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

As  table  7  shows  money,  job,  and  place  to  stay 
(home/shelter)  were  the  top  ranking  needs  when  the  parolees  are 
looked  at  as  a  group.  When  the  successes  and  violators  are  ex- 
amined separately,  however,  the  parole  violators  felt  that  in  or- 
der to  be  successful  one  of  their  top  three  ranking  needs  was  to 
stay  away  from  bad  influences.  This  finding  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  monitoring  leisure  time  to  assure  that  parolees 
comply  with  the  association  rule.  Many  of  the  violators  men- 
tioned drugs  and  bad  associates  are  things  that  go  hand  in  hand 
and  caused  them  major  problems  during  their  parole. 

The  need  for  a  good  job  was  something  else  mentioned 
throughout  the  interviews  as  being  of  prime  importance  to  the 
parolees.  One  of  the  violators  said  he  committed  property  crimes 
to  supplement  his  low  paying  job.  Another  success  felt  that  a 
good  job  was  the  most  important  factor  in  reducing  the  likelihood 
of  parolees  returning  to  crime. 

In  general,  the  results  of  this  exercise  indicate  that  the 
parolees  are  much  more  concerned  with  having  their  basic  needs 
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fulfilled  (money,  job,  place  to  stay)  before  they  begin  to  con- 
sider secondary  needs  such  as  education,  counseling  etc. 

Usefulness  of  Parole 

To  examine  the  parolees  perceptions  of  how  parole  is  useful 
they  were  shown  a  list  of  nine  ways  in  which  parole  could  be 
beneficial  and  asked  to  identify  the  ways,  if  any,  that  parole 
had  been  useful  to  them.  Again  the  list  was  a  modified  version 
of  one  used  in  an  earlier  study  (Studt,  1972) .  Table  8  depicts 
the  percentage  of  parolees  who  identified  each  benefit  of  parole. 


Table  8 
Perceptions  of  Usefulness 


of 

Parole  by 

Parolees 

Kind  of 

Successes 

violators 

Combine 

Usefulness 

% 

% 

% 

Fear  of  consequences  if 

parole  rules  are  broken. 

 69% 

72% 

71% 

Reminds  me  to  stay  out 

 69% 

72% 

71% 

Rules  keep  me  out 

 54% 

55% 

55% 

 54% 

39% 

45% 

Kick  around  pro  and  cons 

 23% 

27% 

26% 

Needed  help  with 

 31% 

22% 

26% 

Needed  someone  to  get  things 

done  with  other  agencies 

 15% 

27% 

23% 

Kept  me  working  steady. . 

 23% 

22% 

23% 

Needed  a  higher  to  go 

 39% 

11% 

23% 

Needed  help  getting 

 0% 

6% 

3% 

 0% 

6% 

3% 

As  table  8  shows  almost  three-quarters  (71%)  of  the  parolees 
identified  parole  as  being  useful  because  they  feared  the  con- 
sequences if  the  parole  rules  were  broken,  71%  also  felt  parole 
reminds  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble,  and  more  than  half  (55%) 
felt  it  was  useful  because  the  rules  kept  them  out  of  trouble. 
Interestingly,  the  proportions  of  successes  and  violators  feeling 
parole  was  useful  for  these  reasons  are  almost  identical .  More 
than  half  (54%)  of  the  successes  and  39%  of  the  violators  also 
felt  parole  was  useful  for  advice,  while  only  one  parolee  (3%) 
felt  parole  was  not  useful for  any  of  the  mentioned  reasons. 

Further  examination  of  table  8  shows  that  a  higher  percent- 
age of  successes  than  violators  perceived  parole  as  useful  in 
terms  of  "providing  advice",   "helping  with  personal  problems"  and 
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because  they  "needed  a  higher  up  to  go  to  bat  for  them."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  higher  percentage  of  the  violators  than  successes 
felt  parole  was  useful  "to  get  things  done  with  other  agencies." 
Interestingly,  the  same  proportion  of  both  groups  identified 
parole  as  being  useful  for  "keeping  them  working  steadily"  a 
clearly  identified  need  of  this  population. 

Although  this  survey  shows  that  the  parolees  identified  many 
different  ways  in  which  parole  was  useful,  the  findings  tend  to 
suggest  that  parolees,  as  a  group,  feel  parole  is  more  useful  for 
its  deterrent  effect  of  reminding  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
than  for  any  of  the  other  services  it  provides. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  even  though  65%  of  the 
parolees,  when  asked,  felt  they  didn't  need  to  be  on  parole,  only 
one  parolee  (3%)  felt  parole  had  no  particular  kind  of  usefulness 
for  him. 

Handicaps  of  being  on  Parol* 

Table  9  lists  twelve  items  which  parolees  could  perceive  as 
handicaps  of  being  on  parole.  This  list  was  first  used  by 
Studt,  1972  and  was  shown  to  the  parolees  in  this  study  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  they  felt  were  handicaps  of  being  on  parole.  The 
parolees'  responses  are  depicted  in  table  9. 


Table  9 
Perceptions  of  Handicaps 
of  Parole  by  Parolees 

Successes      Violators  Combined 
Kinds  of  Handicap  $  $  % 


Always  on  the  watch 


.23% 

67% 

48% 

.15% 

67% 

45% 

.  .8% 

67% 

42% 

Too  many  know  private 

.23% 

44% 

35% 

Felt  uneasy  in  social 

.23% 

44% 

35% 

Uneasy  that  PO  gets 

.23% 

39% 

32% 

Can't  take  responsibility 

.  .0% 

55% 

32% 

Had  difficulty  because 

.  .8% 

33% 

23% 

.23% 

11% 

16% 

.  .0% 

22% 

13% 

.  .0% 

22% 

13% 

Had  to  break  rule  because  PO 

.  .0% 

17% 

10% 

.  39% 

0% 

16% 

Table  9  shows,  and  not  surprisingly,  that  the  parole 
violators  perceive  parole  as  much  more  of  a  handicap  than  the 
successes.  Two  thirds  of  the  violators  cited  parole  as  a  hand- 
icap because  they  were  "always  on  the  watch  for  trouble",  two 
thirds  said  "it  was  hard  to  relax",  and  two  thirds  said  they 
"can't  fulfill  their  potential"  because  they  are  on  parole.  As 
the  table  indicates,  much  lower  proportions  of  the  successes  felt 
parole  was  a  handicap  for  these  reasons.  Interestingly,  more 
than  a  third  (39%)  of  the  successes  didn't  cite  any  of  the  listed 
handicaps  of  being  on  parole,  while  all  of  the  violators  cited  at 
least  one. 

The  results  of  this  survey  suggest  that  the  parole  violators 
have  a  very  hard  time  adjusting  to  parole,  to  the  point  that  they 
resent  the  role  parole  plays  in  their  lives.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  violators  don't  want  to  go  along  with  the  system  and 
being  on  parole  seems  to  make  them  anxious  and  in  some  cases  even 
paranoid.  These  findings  are  understandable  when  one  considers 
that  just  about  the  same  proportion  of  violators  who  feel  parole 
is  a  handicap  also  reported  they  didn't  comply  with  their  special 
conditions  of  release.  Under  these  circumstanes  it  is  no  wonder 
many  of  the  violators  reported  that  parole  was  a  handicap  because 
they  were  "always  on  the  watch  for  trouble"  and  found  "it  hard  to 
relax. " 


Improving  the  System 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  parolees,  when  asked  what  they 
thought  the  parole  board  could  do  to  be  a  more  helpful  and  effec- 
tive agency,  had  some  kind  of  suggestion.  Twenty-three  percent 
said  they  had  never  really  thought  about  it  or  didn't  know,  and 
10%  (all  successes)  said  they  thought  the  parole  board  was  doing 
a  good  enough  job  right  now.  The  suggestions  provided  by  the 
parolees  were  interesting  and  many  were  consistent  with  concerns 
and  issues  currently  being  addressed  by  the  Parole  Board.  The 
suggestions  are  summarized  below: 

(1)  Better  referral  systems  in  terms  of  substance  abuse 
programs,   funding  for  needy  parolees,  job  training  and  job 
placement; 

Many  of  the  suggestions  involved  a  need  to  provide  parolees 
with  more  program  options  than  are  now  available.  Others 
felt  that  some  kind  of  financial  aid  should  be  available  to 
to  parolees  who  need  it.     Two  of  the  violators  said  if  they 
had  been  able  to  get  small  business  loans  their  parole 
outcome  may  have  been  different. 

(2)  Smaller  caseloads. 

(3)  Stricter  supervision. 

These  two  suggestions  are  closely  related  and  involve  parole 
officers  having  smaller  caseloads  in  order  to  provide 
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parolees  with  more  individual  attention  and  making  parole 
supervision  more  strict  to  assure  that  parolees  comply  with 
their  special  conditions  of  release.     Many  of  the  parolees 
felt  that  the  conditions  act  as  a  deterrent  and  more 
contacts  and  stricter  enforcement  of  their  conditons  would 
enhance  their  chances  of  being  successful.     Some  felt  this 
would  be  especially  useful  during  the  crucial  period  when 
parolees  were  making  the  initial  transition  from  prison  to 
the  street  and  shortly  thereafter. 

(4)  More  use  of  residential  placements,  rather  than  revocation. 

About  half  of  the  parole  violators  felt  a  residential 
placement  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  response  to 
their  parole  violation  than  re-incarceration.     As  one 
violator  said:  "What  I  needed  was  help  not  another  lock  up. 

(5)  Better  screening  procedures  prior  to  the  release  decision  to 
assure  parolees  are  ready  to  get  out  both  financially  and 
psychologically . 

The  Parole  Board  has  recently  engaged  itself  in  an  enormous 
effort  to  develop  a  risk  serening  instrument  to  aid  Parole 
Board  members  with  their  decision-making.     Consultants  from 
Rutgers  University  are  overseeing  this  project  which  should 
be  completed  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

(6)  The  use  of  two  types  of  parole  officers.     One  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  and  the  other  to  be  parolee  advocates. 

In  some  cases  parolees  felt  they  were  caught  in  a  catch-22 
situation  where  they  knew  they  should  have  talked  with  their 
parole  officer  about  a  problem  they  were  having,     but  were 
afraid  of  the  cosequences  if  they  did.     The  parolees 
suggested  that  they  have  two  parole  officers,  one  to  act  as 
a  law  enforcer,  anf  the  other  to  serve  as  a  parolee  ad- 
vocate.   Under  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  the  parolees  felt 
they  could  be  more  honest  with  their  parole  officer  and 
develop  a  more  personal  relationship  with  parole. 

(7)  More  ex-offenders  as  parole  officers. 

Parolees  suggesting  this  felt  that  people  who  have  been 
through  the  system  themselves  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  help  parolees  make  it  on  parole  and  would  be 
much  more  sensitive  towards  parolee's  needs  and  concerns. 

(8)  Development  of  support  groups  such  as  an  Ex-Offenders 
Anonymous  to  aid  parolees  with  transition  to  street.  When 
asked,  87%  of  the  parolees  felt  talking    with  an  ex-convict 
who  was  now  making  it  on  the  street  would  be  a  good  idea. 

(9)  Allow  the  parolees  to  have  more  personal  relations  with  the 
agency. 
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More  than  one  of  the  parolees  felt  that  things  like  this 
interview  was  a  way  of  making  the  parolees  feel  more 
involved      with  the  agency.     They  said  that  the  interview 
was  a  very  postive  experience  and  made  them  feel  like  they 
really  did  matter  to  the  agency  and  were  not  just  another 
number. 

(10)  Placing  more  emphasis  on  basic  education  issues; 

As  one  parolee  who  tutored  inmates  during  his  incarceration 
put  it,   "if  people  can't  read  or  write  its  really  difficult 
to  imagine  them  being  able  to  be  successsful  in  the 
community. " 


Summary 

Consistent  with  prior  research  involving  Massachusetts' 
parolees,  the  vast  majority  of  the  parole  violators  involved  in 
this  study  were  returned  to  prison  shortly  after  release.  Half 
were  returned  within  the  first  six  months  and  only  one  violator 
stayed  in  the  community  for  more  than  one  year. 

Almost  half  (48%)  of  the  parolees  interviewed  had  been  on 
parole  before.  These  parolees  pretty  much  expected  this  parole 
to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  past,  although  some  of  them  did 
say  they  expected  this  parole  to  include  much  more  contacts  and 
surveillance  because  of  their  past  parole  failures.  Other 
parolees  expected  parole  to  provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to 
straighten  out  their  lives  and  a  few  said  they  had  no  idea  what 
to  expect. 

Most  of  the  parolees  reported  having  established  a  good 
relationship  with  their  parole  officers,  13%  reported  an  average 
relationship,  and  only  6%  said  their  relationship  with  their 
parole  officer  was  poor  or  very  poor.  More  than  half  the 
parolees  described  their  parole  officers  as  helpful,  supportive, 
and  interested  in  them,  with  the  successes  responding  this  way 
more  often  than  the  violators.  The  most  often  mentioned  kinds 
of  help  parolees  received  from  their  parole  officers  were;  help 
to  stay  out  of  trouble  by  enforcing  parole  rules,  help  with 
making  decisions,  help  with  getting  a  drivers  license,  help  with 
family  problems,  and  help  with  managing  their  social  life. 

More  than  half  (58%)  of  the  parolees  identified  their  parole 
officers  as  more  like  social  workers  than  police,  29%  felt  they 
were  more  like  police  than  social  workers  and  a  small  percentage 
saw  them  as  both.  Not  surprisingly,  the  perception  parolees  had 
seemed  to  be  related  to  their  current  parole  status,  with  higher 
percentages  of  successes  perceiving  their  parole  officers  more  as 
social  workers  than  the  violators. 
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Sixty-five  percent  of  the  parolees  felt  they  didn't  need  to 
be  on  parole  supervision  with  only  a  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  successes  than  violators  responding  this  way. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  parolees  had  special  conditions 
of  release  in  addition  to  the  usual  conditions  of  parole.  When 
asked  if  these  conditions  were  helpful  or  a  hindrance,  70%  of  the 
successes  felt  they  were  a  help,  while  almost  half  (44%)  of  the 
violators  said  the  conditions  were  a  hindrance.  Close  to  a 
quarter  of  all  the  parolees  felt  the  conditions  were  neither  a 
help  nor  hindrance  suggesting  that  the  conditions  really  had  no 
effect  on  their  behavior  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  three  things  the  parolees  cited  most  often  as  causing 
them  problems  after  their  release  were  (1)  status  as  an  offender/ 
parolee;  (2)  drugs  and;  (3)  friends  or  bad  associates.  Much 
higher  percentages  of  violators  than  successes  cited  these  and 
other  factors  as  causing  them  problems.  Interestingly,  39%  of 
the  successes  reported  no  real  problems  during  this  parole. 

As  a  group,  the  parolees  identified  money,  a  job,  and  a 
place  to  stay  (home/shelter)  as  the  top  three  things  they  needed 
most  to  be  successful.  When  the  two  groups  were  examined 
separately,  however,  violators  ranked  staying  away  from  bad  in- 
fluences as  one  of  their  top  three  needs. 

Almost  three  quarters  of  the  parolees  felt  parole  was  useful 
for  reminding  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble,  more  than  half  said 
the  parole  rules  kept  them  out  of  trouble,  and  almost  half  felt 
parole  was  useful  for  advice.  Interestingly  only  one  parolee 
didn't  identify  anything  useful  about  parole. 

When  provided  with  a  list  of  possible  handicaps  of  being  on 
parole  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  violators  than  successes 
identified  particular  handicaps.  Two-thirds  of  the  violators 
felt  they  were  always  on  the  watch  for  trouble,  two-thirds  found 
it  hard  to  relax  and  two-thirds  felt  they  couldn't  reach  their 
potential.  More  than  half  of  the  violators  also  felt  a  handicap 
of  being  on  parole  was  that  they  can't  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives.  While  some  of  the  successes  did  identify  hand- 
icaps of  being  on  parole  such  as  difficulty  getting  a  job,  too 
many  know  private  business  and  feeling  uneasy  in  social  situa- 
tions, thirty-nine  percent  of  the  successes  didn't  cite  any  of 
the  possible  handicaps  of  being  on  parole. 

When  asked  what  they  felt  could  be  done  to  make  the  parole 
board  a  more  helpful  and  effective  agency  67%  of  the  parolees  had 
suggestions,  23%  didn't  know  and  10%  (all  successes)  felt  the 
parole  board  was  doing  a  good  job  right  now.  Among  the  suggest- 
ions given  were:  (1)  better  referral  systems  (2)  more  emphasis  on 
education  issues  (3)  stricter  supervision  (4)  more  use  of 
residential  placements  in  lieu  of  revocation  (5)  smaller  parole 
officer  caseloads  (6)  better  screening  procedures  prior  to  making 
the  release  decision  (7)  development  of  support  groups  to  aid  in 
the  parolee's  transition    (8)    two  types  of  parole  officers,  one 
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for  law  enforcement  and  one  to  be  a  parolee  advocate  (9)  hire 
more  ex-offenders  as  parole  officers  and  (10)  develop  ways  to  get 
the  parolees  more  involved  with  the  agency  i.e.  this  interview. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  show  that  the  majority  of  the 
parolees  perceived  their  parole  experience  as  a  helpful,  fair  and 
positive  experience.  A  smaller  proportion  saw  parole  as  an  in- 
different experience  or  saw  it  more  in  terms  of  aggravation  or  as 
something  hanging  over  their  heads.  The  results  also  reveal  a 
relationship  between  the  parolee's  perceptions  of  parole  and 
their  current  parole  status,  success  or  violator.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, successes  more  than  violators  perceived  parole  as  a  posi- 
tive experience. 

Based  on  the  responses  given  by  parolees  in  regard  to  their 
expectations  of  parole  it  is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  them  ex- 
pected parole  to  be  much  more  involved  than  it  actually  was. 
Many  parolees  seemed  prepared  to  let  parole  supervision  play  a 
part  in  their  lives.  Given  that  the  parolees  were  making  the 
difficult  transition  from  the  very  dependent  lifestyle  of  prison 
to  the  very  independent  lifestyle  in  the  community,  parole  was 
expected  by  some  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  their  adjustment. 
Some  even  mentioned  that  they  thought  parole  would  be  like  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

It  also  appears  that  some  of  the  parolees  had  no  clear  ex- 
pectations of  what  being  on  parole  actually  involves  or  that  they 
were  still  serving  part  of  their  sentence.  Some  of  the  parolees, 
when  ask  if  they  needed  to  be  on  parole  said  they  didn't  feel 
they  needed  it  because  they  had  "already  paid  their  dues"  or  that 
it  was  a  lot  of  aggravation.  Only  one  of  the  parolees  specifi- 
cally mentioned  that  he  thought  he  should  be  on  parole  because  he 
was  still  serving  his  sentence.  Some  of  the  parolees  need  to  be 
reminded  that  they  also  are  still  serving  their  sentence  on  the 
street. 

There  also  seemed  to  be  real  confusion  among  the  parolees  in 
regards  to  their  special  conditions  of  release.  While  many  of 
the  parolees  perceived  the  conditions  as  helpful,  there  were  many 
others  who  felt  indifferent  about  the  conditions  or  some  who  felt 
their  conditions  were  a  hindrance.  Some  of  the  parolees  never 
intended  to  comply  with  their  conditions,  and  felt  anxious  that 
they  would  have  to  cover  up  and  lie  to  their  parole  officers. 
The  parole  board  has  to  send  a  message  to  these  parolees  convinc- 
ing them  that  their  conditions  will  be  enforced  and  if  the 
parolees  are  not  complying  they  will  be  returned  to  prison. 

Some  of  the  parolees  expressed  a  need  for  supervision  that 
in  many  ways  was  not  fulfilled.  Most  perceived  parole  as  a 
deterrent  that  was  more  useful  for  setting  limits  on  them  and 
helping  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble  than  it  was  for  actually 
helping  them  with  personal  problems  or  providing  them  with  help- 
ful services.     This  was  true  even  though  the  majority  of  parolees 
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saw  their  parole  officers  more  as  social  workers  than  police. 

Many  of  the  problems  mentioned  by  the  parolees  as  causing 
them  trouble  after  release  (drugs,  friends/bad  associates,  drink- 
ing, employment)  are  problems  that  parole  can  help  with  if  the 
parolees  understand  that  their  special  conditions  of  release  must 
be  complied  with  or  they  will  be  returned  to  prison.  For  parole 
to  be  effective  substance  abusers  should  be  required  to  have 
frequent  urine  tests  which  will  not  only  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
drink  or  use  drugs,  but  will  also  be  a  way  of  identifying 
parolees  who  may  need  more  intensive  substance  abuse  treatment. 

An  obvious  implication  of  this  study  is  the  need  for  the 
parole  board  to  put  more  energy  and  resources  into  helping  the 
parolees  successfully  get  through  the  first  few  months  of  parole. 
Research  has  shown  that  the  the  most  difficult  time  for  parolees 
is  shortly  after  release  and  that  the  longer  a  parolee  manages  to 
stay  in  the  community  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will 
recidivate.  Of  the  eighteen  violators  in  this  study,  only  one 
had  managed  to  stay  in  the  community  for  more  than  a  year  (14 
months)  before  being  returned  to  prison.  Fifty  percent  were 
returned  within  six  months  and  one-third  of  the  violators  were 
back  in  prison  within  three  months  of  their  release. 

In  some  cases,  it  wasn't  really  clear  if  the  violators  were 
looking  for  someone  to  blame  for  their  situation  or  if  it  was 
indeed  the  truth,  but  they  suggested  that  if  parole  officers  had 
made  more  of  a  presence  in  their  lives  (i.e.  more  contacts, 
stricter  enforcement  of  their  special  conditions)  at  the  time  of 
their  release  and  shortly  thereafter  they  (parole  officers)  would 
have  realized  that  they  (parolees)  were  headed  for  trouble  and 
perhaps  could  have  made  a  referral  to  half-way  back  or  done  some- 
thing else  to  prevent  the  eventual  return  to  prison.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  the  parolees  were  asked  what  they  felt  would 
make  the  parole  board  a  more  helpful  and  effective  agency,  two  of 
their  suggestions  were  directly  related  to  a  perceived  need  for 
more  intensive  supervision,  especially  at  the  time  of  their 
release  and  for  parolees  who  had  served  relatively  lengthy  sen- 
tences. 

In  regards  to  suggestions  the  parolees  made  about  improving 
the  agency,  it  was  interesting  that  many  of  the  parolees'  con- 
cerns parallel  concerns  that  the  agency  is  now  addressing  or 
plans  to  address  in  the  near  future. 

The  parolees  suggested  developing  better  referral  systems 
for  parolees  with  substance  abuse  issues.  The  Parole  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  combined  efforts  over  the  last 
year  to  create  a  joint  project  serving  the  drug  and  alcohol  ad- 
dicted client.  The  pooling  of  resources  resulted  in  enhanced 
identification,  classification  and  treatment  for  the  substance 
abuser.  This  project  is  successful  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
and  was  expanded  to  the  western  and  central  regions  of  the  state 
in  1987  and  is  currently  in  the  process  of  being  implemented  in 
the  northeastern  region. 
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Parolees  also  suggested  more  use  of  residential  placements 
rather  than  revocation.  Along  these  lines,  the  Parole  Board  has 
just  recently  renegotiated  a  contract  with  Mass  Halfway  Houses 
that  will  allow  parolees,  who  require  it,  placement  in  a  halfway 
back  residential  placement  rather  than  reincarceration.  Although 
this  program  has  been  used  by  parole  in  the  past  it  was  just 
recently  decided  to  continue  to  make  this  option  available  to 
parole. 

Two  related  suggestions  made  by  the  parolees  involve  parole 
officers  having  smaller  caseloads,  and  the  agency  making  parole 
supervision  more  strict.  The  parolee's  felt  that  smaller 
caseloads  would  allow  parole  officers  to  become  more  closely  in- 
volved with  the  parolees  and  that  stricter  supervision  would 
deter  parolees  from  breaking  the  rules  and  enhance  their  com- 
pliance with  special  conditions  of  release.  The  Parole  Board  has 
recently  developed  and  implemented  an  Intensive  Parole  Supervi- 
sion Program  designed  to  serve  precisely  these  two  functions. 
Unfortunately,  this  type  of  program  is  expensive  and  resources 
are  not  yet  available  to  expand  these  services  to  every  parolee 
who  needs  them. 

Some  of  the  parolees  also  expressed  the  feeling  of  being 
caught  in  a  catch-22  situation  where  the  parolee  feels  the  need 
to  talk  with  his  parole  officer  about  problems  he  is  facing,  but 
is  reluctant  to  do  so  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  These 
parolees  suggested  that  they  have  two  parole  officers,  one  to  act 
as  a  law  enforcer,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a  parolee  advocate. 
The  feeling  was  that  this  type  of  arrangement  would  allow  them  to 
develop  a  more  personal  relationship  with  parole  and  feel  more  at 
ease  when  talking  to  their  parole  officer. 

As  this  research  shows,  parolees  who  are  willing  to  share 
their  perceptions  of  parole  definitely  have  something  to  say  that 
can  be  of  use  to  the  Parole  Board.  The  information  points  out 
some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  parole  and  also  allows 
the  parolees  to  feel  they  are  important  to  the  agency.  While 
this  research  was  basically  exploratory  in  nature  and  did  provide 
some  unique  perceptions  of  different  aspects  of  the  parole  ex- 
perience, more  research  involving  parolees  with  specific  types  of 
problems  (i.e.  drugs,  alcohol)  may  be  useful  in  the  future. 
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